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I think we have a great work to do in fortifying sound 
public opinion, in making converts from the opposition 
and in creating an intelligent interest in the large class 
of indifferent persons. 

ETERNAL PEACE. 

By Immanuel Kant. 

(continued.) 

2. The idea of international right presupposes a num- 
ber of independent neighboring states. Although such a 
state of things is really a state of war, unless there is 
some federative union between them to prevent the out- 
break of hostilities, yet from the standpoint of reason 
such a condition is better than their fusion into one 
through the influence of a power which subordinates the 
rest and passes into a universal monarchy. For laws 
lose in force in proportion as dominion increases in ex- 
tent, and a soulless despotism, after it has rooted out the 
germs of good, at last lapses into anarchy. Every state, 
however, or at any rate its ruler, desires to put itself into 
a condition of lasting peace by bringing the whole world, 
if possible, under its sway. But nature wills it otherwise. 
She makes use of two means to prevent peoples from 
mixing and to keep them separate, viz., difference of lan- 
guage and difference of religion. This indeed affords 
opportunity for mutual hate and an excuse for war, but 
with the growth of civilization and the gradual approach 
of men to one another it leads to greater unity in princi- 
ples and to that understanding which leads to peace. 
Such a peace is brought forth and securely established, 
not like despotism, by the weakening and destruction of 
all the forces of freedom, but through that equilibrium 
which is the result of a most active rivalry between them. 

3. Thus as nature wisely separates peoples whom the 
will of each state, even with professed respect for their 
international rights, might unite to itself through cunning 
or violence, so on the other hand she brings together, 
through their mutual self-interest, peoples whom the idea 
of cosmopolitan right would never have secured against 
violence and war. The spirit of commerce, here meant, 
cannot tolerate war and sooner or later takes possession 
of every people. Because of all the forces under the con- 
trol of the power of the state the power of money is the 
most indispensable, states see themselves compelled, of 
course not by motives of morality, to further the main- 
tenance of peace, and, wherever in the world war threat- 
ens to break out, to prevent it by mediation, just as if 
they were in a permanent league with each other for this 
purpose. For great combinations for the purpose of war 
can in the nature of the case only very rarely be made, 
and still more rarely can they succeed. In this manner 
nature guarantees perpetual peace through the mechanism 
of the human inclinations. Of course she does not do 
this with a sufficient certainty to enable us to make a 
definite prophecy of its future establishment. But the 
certainty is practically sufficient, and makes it a duty to 
work for the attainment of the end as not at all chimeri- 
cal. 

SECOND SUPPLEMENT. 

Secret article for securing Perpetual Peace. 

A secret article in transactions connected with public 
law is, from the objective point of view, or that of its 
content, a contradiction ; subjectively however, judged 



from the point of view of the quality of the person who 
dictates it, there may very properly be matter for secrecy. 
Such a person may find it of very doubtful propriety to 
have it publicly proclaimed that he is the author of the 
proposal. 

The only possible article of this kind is contained in 
the following proposition : 

The maxims of philosophers concerning the conditions oj 
the possibility of public peace shall be taken into account by 
the states which are armed Jor war. 

It seems, however, for the legislative authority of a 
state, to which of course must be attributed the greatest 
wisdom, to be belittling to seek among its subjects (the 
philosophers) instruction as to the principles of its con- 
duct toward other states, though it may be very advisable 
to do so. Thus the state will consult them silently, mak- 
ing a secret of it, that is to say, it will allow them to 
speak freely and openly about the general maxims accord- 
ing to which war should be conducted and peace brought 
about, which of course they will do of their own accord 
if not forbidden. The cooperation of the states in this 
matter will, however, need no special agreement among 
them to bring it about, for it is made certain by the felt 
obligations of the universal moral law set up by the hu- 
man reason. By all this is not meant that the state shall 
prefer the principles of the philosopher to the dictates of 
the jurist, who is the representative of the power of the 
state, but only that the philosopher must be heard. The 
jurist, who has taken as his symbol the scales of right 
and at the same time the sword of justice, commonly 
makes use of the latter, not simply to ward off from the 
former all extraneous influences, but, in case one side of 
the balance does not sink, to throw his sword into it (vae 
victis). The jurist, who is not in the moral sense a phil- 
osopher, has the greatest temptation to do this, because 
his only business is to apply existing laws, not to inquire 
whether these need improvement ; and this really lower 
order of his calling he reckons as belonging to the higher 
because it is accompanied with power, as is the case also 
with the other two callings, theology and medicine. 
Among these allied powers the philosophic holds a very 
lowly position. It is said of philosophy that she is the 
handmaid of theology, aad such also she is said to be of 
law and medicine. But it is not quite clear " whether she 
carries the torch before her gracious mistress or holds up 
her train behind. " 

It is not to be expected, nor even desired, that kings 
should pursue philosophy or that philosophers should be- 
come kings. Because the possession of power unavoid- 
ably destroys the free exercise of reason. But that kings 
or sovereign-peoples, who govern themselves according to 
laws of equality, should not let the class of philosophers 
disappear or be silenced, but allow them to speak openly, 
is necessary to both for enlightenment in the performance 
of their functions. For this class of persons, from their 
very nature, are incapable of faction and club-organiza- 
tion, and cannot therefore be even suspected of propagan- 
dism. 

APPENDIX. 

On the Disagreement Between Morality and Politics in 
Reference to Perpetual Peace. 

Morality, conceived as a system of unconditionally au- 
thoritative principles according to which we ought to act, 
has in its objective significance a necessary relation to 
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practice. It is therefore a manifest absurdity, after grant- 
ing the authority of this concept of duty, to still claim 
that it can not be carried out. For if this were so, the 
concept would of itself cease to come within the scope of 
morals. Ultra posse nemo obligatur. Hence, between 
politics as a practical doctrine of right, and morality as a 
theoretical one, there can be no conflict. Consequently 
there can be no conflict between moral theory and prac- 
tice. To make such a conflict possible, we should have 
to consider morality as a general doctrine of prudence, that 
is, a theory of the maxims in accordance with which one 
is to choose the means best fitted for the attainment of 
the ends dictated by self-interest. This would be to 
deny that there is such a thing as morality. 

Politics says : "Be wise as serpents" ; morality adds, 
as a limiting condition, "and guileless as doves." If 
both precepts cannot stand together in the same com- 
mand, then there is indeed a conflict of politics with 
morality. But if both injunctions are to be everywhere 
united, then the idea of any opposition between the two 



spheres is absurd, and the question how such a conflict 
is to be reconciled can not even be raised. Although the 
saying, "Honesty is the best policy," contains a theory 
which unfortunately is very often contradicted in prac- 
tice, yet the equally theoretical saying, "Honesty is bet- 
ter than policy," is infinitely above all reproach. Indeed, 
honesty is the indispensable condition of that which is 
politic. The god who guards the boundaries of morality 
is not subject to Jupiter, the boundary-god of force ; for 
the latter is still under the dominion of fate. That is to 
say, reason is not sufficiently enlightened to fully compre- 
hend beforehand the predetermining causes which, if 
known, would enable us to prophecy with certainty the 
fortunate or unfortunate outcome of the doings of men, 
according to the mechanism of nature, however we may 
hope that the result will be according to our wishes. 
But what we have to do in order to keep within the path 
of duty according to the dictates of wisdom, reason 
teaches us everywhere clearly enough beforehand, as she 
does also the real end to be kept in view. 
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Now the practical man, to whom morality is only a 
theory, sceptically rejects our generous hopes, though he 
grants the reality of duty and the power to perform it. 
He grounds his objection upon his pretended foreknowl- 
edge that such is the nature of man that he will never be 
willing to set before himself those purposes the outcome 
of which will be perpetual peace. Of course the deter- 
mination of all individual men, acting in their distribu- 
tive unity, to live under a legal constitution in accordance 
with the principles of liberty, is not sufficient for the 
attainment of this end. In addition it is necessary that 
all together j expressing the collective unity of their united 
will, should determine to bring about this condition, in 
order that there may be a solution of the difficult task. 
The society of citizens must act as whole. Above the 
diversity of the particular wills of all a uniting cause 
must supervene, in order to bring about a common de- 
cision, which no one of them separately can make. Hence 
in the carrying out of the idea in practice, it is urged, no 
other beginning of the social state under law can be 
counted on than that brought about by force, upon whose 
compulsion public right is afterwards founded. This of 
course leads us in advance to expect in actual experience 
wide divergences from the theoretical idea of right. For 
one can hardly assume such a moral sentiment on the 
part of the lawgiver that, after the union of the turbulent 
mass into a people, he will leave it to them to establish 
a legal constitution through their common will. 

This then amounts to saying that when once an indi- 
vidual has got the power in his hands he will not allow 
laws to be prescribed him by the people. A state which 
has so got control of itself as to be under no external 
laws will not allow itself to be subject to the judgment 
of other states as to the manner in which it will seek to 



maintain its right against them ; and even a continent, if 
it feels itself superior to another which is not at all in its 
way, will not leave unused the means of increasing its 
power, even through robbery or conquest. Thus all the- 
oretical plans for the establishment of national, interna- 
tional or cosmopolitan right come to nothing but empty, 
unattainable ideals. On the contrary, it is urged, a 
praxis, which is founded on the empirical principles of 
human nature and does not consider it beneath its dignity 
to draw wisdom for its maxims from the manner in which 
things go in the world, can alone hope to find a sure 
ground on which to erect its system of political expedi- 
ency, (continued.) 
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